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argument is of great psychological significance. For he
implicitly takes for granted that India is a civilization
on the decline, while the West is still struggling hard to-
wards fulfilment: 'Death', he says, 'exhausts the body;
but spiritual bliss illumines foe face. Just in such a man-
ner does the earthly element die in the Indian character
and a deeply spiritual being breaks through. But such a
beauty, even in its most lovely form, remains the beauty
of nervous debility in which all that is uneven, rigid, and
contradictory, is dissolved and which makes the soul ap-
pear as experiencing deeply; but it is a soul in which we
can perceive the death of die free and firm intellect. The
Indian susceptibility to flowers seems to us indeed most
lovely. But quite a different thing are the work, the la-
bour, the deed of a mind conscious of its own self, of free-
dom and of justice. We are bound to suspect that this
beauty of infirmity is unable to show itself at its best and
by the force of intellect in the great events of life and
statehood; on the contrary, life experienced in such a way
will fall headlong into most disgraceful slavery and de-
gradation.*

Instead of morality and rational thinking, India is,
according to Hegel, a prey to superstitious beliefs and
magic practices. Indeed, he insists so much on this sup-
posed lack of morality in contemporary India, that we
shall not be far from wrong if we assume that Hegel was
influenced not only by the writings of English adminis-
trators in India, but also by the Abbe Dubois' book on the
customs and manners of die Indians. For many parallel
passages could be quoted where Hegel seems to rely for
his information entirely on the Abbe; 'Morals, reason,